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SELECT TALES. 
‘ Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 
Jn straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 
But Fiction, like a convex Jens, displays, 
_ _ In one brigiit focus, all those scattered rays, 
~ Which glow and U!aze—i!lume and warm the heart.” 
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A NIGHT AT SEA. 


’Twas 2 rough night; 
My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A telluw to il. —MACBETH. 








‘Mr. Edwards,’ said Captain Jones to me, 
aswe gazed lugether upon the (leulopen light, 
and saw il siasing slowly into the ocean, * we 
are now fairly at sea, and if my observations 
| donot dec.ive ine, you will Lave a specimen 
ofa storm before day light.’ 
‘Astoria! surely you jest!’ cried 1, looking 
» around upon the glittering expanse of water, 
as it curled under sthe slight intluence of the 
land breeze, and up to the sky, spangled with 
innumerable stars, without a cloud to obstruct 
their light—‘ surely you jest!’ 
* No, sir,’ said he, * you have a shore proverb, 
which is never more forcibly realized than at 
sea: All is not gold that giistens. Jt was just 
such another beautiful wight as this, xcept 
that there was no wiud, that i Jay at ancuor in 
Gibralter harbour—’twas tue lirst voyage that 
Icommanded a vessel, aud truly mine was a 
\ lovely craft, every way worthy of a scaman’s 
flection, in port oratsea. What night we all 
turned in calmly, and without fear; in a few 
F hours [ was calicd by the watch, who said that 
© itlooked threatening to sea-ward. 1 was scarce- 
© ly dressed, belore the gale commenced. You 
F may have heard of a wind called a Levanter-— 
/ this was one. I need not describe to you the 
‘ effects of winds and waters in mortal strife; 
but it is suflicient to say,*that ihe next mora- 
» ing, of upwards of one bundred vessels that lay 
securely at auchor the cv enlug belore, not one 
was to be secu—the haroour was clear, quite 









































































rocks, were strewed with (ueir fragments and 
». their dead.’ 
P  * This was awful!’ cried I, with a smothered 
emotion; for there was something in the old 
gray-headed sailor’s manver and story, sufli- 
Cient to alarm any one, more especially a 
young, raw lanasman like myself. } 
‘It was truly so, sir,’ he continued io the 
Same strain, ‘but thank God, | have weathered 
, as well as many other blows. I might tell 
You many marvellous stories of escapes by sea: 
and it is a thing a seaman loves, but 1 will not 
ighten you; however, you must prepare your- 
seeing and hearing something strange 
ht;—let it come, however, the Narcis- 
gone through some dangers before this, 
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and, please heaven, she will go throught some 
more.’ 

Disguising the uneasiness which these prog- 
nostications had produced, and asserting ‘ that 
I would not be robbed of my sleep by dread of 
the storm,’ I prepared to go below. As I pla- 
ced my foot on the companion step, I looked 
again around at the state of the weather, but 
all was calm and beautiful. 
entirely died away, and the sails hung flat 
down, or flapped heavily against the masts, as 
the ship rose under the influence of the billows. 
All things bore tokens of a calm that might 
endure for some time, and I smiled to think 
how the event would falsify the sailor’s predic- 
tions. I retired to rest with this thought, and 
in a few minutes was dreaming of my loved 
land, and all the precious objects that it con- 
tained. 

A crash, that I could liken to nothing but the 
fall of some mighty mountain, aroused me some 
hours afterwards. I started upright with the 
moment’s panic, but immediately fell backk- 
wards with a deadly feeling of sickness aud op- 
pression at my breast. I strove to rise again, 
but it was only to dash my head against the 
side of the ship, and to fall backwards, as I had 
(allen before. I Jay still to listen; there was 
a roar at my ear, as the water rushed madly by; 
a roar above my head, as of winds, or rather 
thunder, and a roar around me, to which I 
could give no name. | was sensible, however, 
that the captain’s prediction was true 
ship rolled and plunged as if she were going at 
a tearful rate through the water. A thousand 
terrible sounds were around me—the waves, 
winds, ropes, sails, bulf-heads, masts, beams, 
planks, cargo, all were united in making a dis- 
cord, to which | could giveno name. Another 
effort, and | gained my feet; notwithstanding 
the oppression on my chest, and a dizziness in 
my head, which caused me to plunge from side 
to side, like a drunken man, I gained the deck, 
where my ideas of a sea-storm were realized 
to their full extent. Clouds dashivg over the 


i | heavens with amazing velocity; waters whirl- 
Clear, but the shores, and te wharves, and We | S 23 


ing and boiling about the ship in one wild mass 


of foam and waves; and winds clamouring | 


along, made up a picture capable of appalling 
the stoutest heart; mine, which never was over 
bold, knocked against my ribs, until I fancied 
that { could hear it even amid the roar. After 
some minutes, in which the fresh air, or my 
terror, operated eflectually upon my sickness, 
| became calmer, nay, I entered into the spirit 
of the scene. Cowards in battle are sometimes 
capable of becoming brave: it was the case with 
me io that strife of the elements. My spirits 
swelled with each trumpet tone of the winds; 
the sounds of the conflicting elements bad such 
an effect upon me, that I finally took a stero 
pleasure in what was going on. around, and 
walked along even carelessly upon the slippery 


The wind had} 


The| 


deck. As the tempest increased, it was De- 
cessary to meet its violence with corresponding 


| caution, and accordingly, the voice of Captain 


Jones rose above the roar, as he shouted 
through a trumpet in deep but animating 
tones. 

‘Haul -down the head-sails, secure them 
well,’ were some of the commands, which I set 
down as illustrative of the progress of the tem- 
pest. ‘Stand by to square away the yards,’ 
he continued. ‘Be ready at the helm to keep 
her away! So, up; handsomely; round in the 
weather braces; cheerly, away, away; hard 
up the helm, so, keep her dead before it! Belay, 
belay the braces.’ 

There was a pause in the storm, occasioned 
by the alteration of the ship’s course. Before, 
she was sailing, as it were against the wind; 
and now she was turned directly from it, the 
waves thronged tumultuously after her, as if 
cefeated of their prey. 

‘Ve must make more preparations for this 
wind,’ said Captain Jones in my ear; and leav- 
| ing me clinging to the rigging, he leapt lightly 
|} upon the hatchway, steadying himself by the 
| ropes around the mizen mast. 
| ‘Stand by, totake in the foresail,’ be cried. 
| This duty, from the preparations made, sppear- 
jed to require much caution. When all was 
| ready, tre captain continued: * Man the clue- 
| garnets, bunt-lines, leach-lines, and clue up alk 
| together; cheerly, cheerly, so, lay up and se- 
cure all sail!’ After this essay, which ended so 
| happily, he ventured upon another, aod similar 
| orders were given concerning the main course: 
| but just at the moment of letting go the rigging, 
| the foot-rope of the sail burst, end the sail, rent 
}in twain, commenced threshing’ the air with 
| such violence, as to shake the ship to her cen- 
|}tre. In vain the sailors attempted to secure 
| it; rope after rope snapped, and ribbons of the 
| canvass were already flying from the yard. 
| Orders at last were given to cut the sail away, 
landin a few minutes, it'swept and vanished 
| like a white cloud over the waters. 
| The other sails were reduced in succession, 
juntil at length the ship was dashing on with 
nothing but her bare masts and yards opposed 
to the wind, she labouged dreadfully, at times, 
as she sunk in the trough of the sea, she seemed 
parting asunder; one moment she would hang 
motionless on the summit of a wave, and the 
next be rolling ina valley, whose horrors were 
increased by the fitful glimpses of black clouds 
caught between the overhanging and threat. 
ening billows, whose crests seemed hid in their 
bosom. 

In these moments the management of the 
helm was critical, nay, imminently dangerous. 
At particular times the slightest ceviation from 
a straight forward course, would bave brought 
down certain destruction on cur heads. The 
captain here showed his admirable coolness, 
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and judgment in sea affairs, he permitted no 
ove but himself to direct; and perched, like a 
bird, in the mizzen rigging, he gave his orders 
to those at the wheel in clear and quick tones. 
His sharp eye in that utter darkness caught 
the distant wave as it came overtopping its 
fellows, and his ready commands poiuted out 
the way to avoid the dangerous contact; not- 
withstanding, however, his consummate cau- 
tion,-a billow would, now and then, dash its 
spray upon the deck, or wash partly over the 
ship. 

‘Mr. Andrews,’ cried Captain Jones to the 
first officer of the ship, ‘try to get down the| 
top-gallant yards and masts: stay, hold on,’ he! 
continued, alter pause, but the command was} 
already given, and the men were dispersed| 
upon the diilerent masts, The additional weight} 
of at least two men nearly at the top of the! 
masts, caused them to bend fearfully, the dan- | 
ger was seen too late for aremedy. The cap-} 
tain shouted to the sailors to come down, but} 
he spoke to the wind; one after the other, the| 
slight spars broke, and one after the other the | 
ill-fated men were hurled into the sea. There 
was a natural rush to the boats, in order to 
attempt to save theirlives, but Captain Jones, | 
who was the first, cried ‘hold, there are lives| 





leaping upon the gunwale of the boat as it 
trembled over the side. ‘On the weather 
beam, on us!’ answered the same voice. All 
eyes were cast in that direction, and notwith- 
standing the darkness, we could discern a large 
ship with ber courses set, driving sheer upon 
us. ‘God of heavens!’ cried the captain, ina 
tone that was lost in shriek, ‘they do not see 
us! * We are lost!’ murmured several voices. 
‘Not yet! not yet!’ shouted the commander. 
* Port, port your helm!’ ‘Port, hard a port!’ 
echoed a voice from the deck of the stranger, 
but it was too Jate, Our ship rolled immedi- 
ately under the bow of: the unknown ship, 
which passed over us like a whirl-wind. I re- 
collect being driven down, as it were, to the 


again arose to the same pursuits. 
our infant prayers at the same knee, and were 
fed by the same hand. 
thers, 
ted. 

went hand in hand in every improvement. In 
youth, we were alike iu stature, in habits, in 
temper, and inclination. 
scarcely ever two beings more closely united 





bottom of the sea; of an impotent struggle for 
life, when some one seized my arm. In the 


with the ship's steward. 
astonishment, ‘ what’s the matter?’ 


* Eh! oh, steward, what’s the matter?’ 
‘ Breaktast is ready, sir’—D.—Puin. Mo. 


Mac. | 


ee ae 





jsary to sacrifice the endearments of home and 
dreadful struggle for mastery, with a drowning | friendship, for the unsubstantial honours of this 
man, | awoke, and found that | was grappling | world. 
‘For heaven’s sake, |tions, troubles, misfortunes, and disappoint. 
Mr. Edwards,’ cried the mulatto, with uo small | 


wee | with a thousand little cilices of friendship and 






We lisped 


Yet we were not bro. 
Time rolled on, and found us still upj. 
We trod the same path to school, ang 


Perhaps there were 


by so many yarious ties. But our union, like 
all other earthly connexions, was comparative. 
ly of but short duration. Manhood came with 
its cares and its duties, and we separated to 
wander down the journey of life as we might, 
Increasing years had gradually unfolded a biag 
towards different professions, and to pave the 
way for our success in these, it became neces. 


It is not the least of the many vexa- 


ments, which even the most fortunate are 
compelled to taste, ihat the great diversity of 
buman pursuits and inclinations, compel us to 
surrender the tics of consanguinity, and the 
endearments of carly associations; together 


tin 


| afiection, which although they weigh pot much 
Pe | taken separately, are continually adding to the 


SHE HOUSE OF MOURNING {sum of human happiness. 1 say we separated. 
y SE I NG. | But it was not wilhout an interchange of ex- 


ORIGINAL ESSAY. — 







enough lost already, never mind the boat.’| 
And, indeed. no beat could have lived in that| 
storm. We saw the men disappear with many | 



























































forbodings of our own fate, but lamentations} 
were of no avail, we prepared for the worst. 


favourable moment, she was brought round to| 
small lower sail set 
much. 
ger was partly over, but my joy was skort-lived, | 


“ It is better to go to the house of mourning, | 
| than to go to the house of feasting,” was the | unalterable fideiity. 

As the storm abated not, and we were wan-| sentiment of one, who, whatever might have | passed away, and time, and the vicissitudes of 
dering widely from our course, the captain] been bis errors or his frailties, was certainly not | mortality, are beginning te plant the impress 
commanded the ship to be hove to. Seizing aj subject to the imputation of having written | of their seals upon my brow. 
inder the influence of disappointed feelings; |she turns to view the Jong vista of departed 
the wind; the yards were braced sharp, and a| and whose situation bad precluded him from the | days, still paints him to the imagination, beau- 
to prevent her rolling too| enjoyment of those pleasures which he con- | tiful and lovely as when we parted. 
[ began then to imagine that our dan-| déinned, and in whose reality he so little con-!a beautiful still morning in April, that we took 


fided. It is not the language of the gloomy 


pressions of our tiulual sorrow and pledges of 
Many years have since 


But memory, as 


It was on 


our Jeave of each other, standing under the 


for an accident, which happened soon after-| misanthrope, who had been doomed to feel the | portico of the village hotel, where we had last 
wards, bade us bear like men, the death that| anguish of impotent repinings and unavailing resided. We were surrounded by many friends 
regrets, but the deliberate conclusions of the |who bad assembled to give and receive the 


stared us in the face. | 

A wave, bigher than the rest, at a pause of| 
the tempest, and when the ship had rolled help-| 
lessly upon her side, threw her upon her beam 
ends, each succeeding sea making fair breaches | 
over her. Inedividual safety was now the only | 
thought, and each was eccupied in lashing} 
himself to the wreck. The cantain, Mr. An 
drews and myself, were secured in the mizzen 
rigging, the rest of the men in the main and| 
fore, clinging to the chains, lanyards and back- 
stays. it was evident to all that we could not 
remain long in such asituation. Exhausted as 
we were, death still might be avoided; the | 
captain asked Mr. Andrews if he could not get | 
to the tool chest for anaxe. ‘ Forward there!’ 
he cried, as cheerfully as if he had been order- 
ing the setting of a studding sail, ‘ stand by to 
let the mast go! Keep a heart, men, a good and 
a stout heart, and we are safe!’ 

+ Ay, ay, sir.’ was the reply. After the lan- 
yards were cut, one or two strokes of the axe 
were sufficient to break the already sprung and 
tottering spars. 


wisest of men—of one who had been accustom- 
ed from his youth, to the costly banquets, and 
ihe royal splendour of eastern maguificence. 
it is the sentiment of a great aud prosperous 
prince, who had long yielded the seductive 
influence oi the pleasures of the world, and who 
in the undisturbed serenity and collected wis- 
dem of maturer years, when reither passion 
could mislead, or temptations miscredit, pro- 
nounced them ‘ altogether vanily, and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” To the votaries of pleasure, 
many of the precepts of this royal preacher of 
Israel, will doubulessly appear barsh sayings, 
fraught with melancholy and dejecting pictures, 
of the misery of man’s sublupary existence. 
But they are nevertheless full of wisdom and 
instruction, and tbe prudent * will lay them to 
heart.” The last scene of expiring mortality, 
is one to which it is necessary frequently to 
refer in the regulation of our actions, and one, 
which if proj erly improved, will enable us to 
act it with becoming dignity and composure. 
It teaches us to forin a proper estimate of human 


‘parting benediction. 


The sound of the horn, 
and the trampling of the horses feet, soon an- 
nounced the moment of departure, and bound- 
ing into the stage, he was out of sight in a 
moment. IHlis fiue manly countenance was 
unrufiled by misforiune, although sorrow for his 
departure from the scene of hrs childhood, had 
filled his large black eye with a swelling tear: 
His heart beat bigh with hope—his step was 
vigorous and firm. He went forth in the pride 
of his strength, conscious of the dignity of the 
station assigned him in the universe. His soul 
was filled with ambition, and his thoughts dwelt 
only on fame, honours, and distinction. With 
a heart formed for the most generous actions, 
he appeared qualified to excel in any pursuit, 
and to draw after him the admiration of his 
fellows, not as a reward, but asatribute. In 
mind and person, he was indeed one of nature’s 
nobility, and fortune appeared willing to raisé 
him to that station, for which nature had de- 
signed him. Such was my friend, Charles 
Montague, thirty yearsago. But what mighty 





The ship slowly recovered her upright pos- | happiness and human glory, and diminishes that’| changes bas this short space of time sufliced to th 
ture, as the last mast fell into the seas We}regret with which we leave them even for a} bring about! To me, Mr. Price, whoam begin ‘ee 
gained the deck again, and that was all; the| better world. It humbles the pride of man, | ning to be an old man, who am hurried by the wv 
ship was leaking at every seam, and fast set-| and teaches him if he would look for strength | increasing declivity of the hill, to my final rest- th 
tling in‘o the sea. The men still strove for| and consolation in his last moments, to place a/ing place, it is dificult to contemplate the to 
life; t! measure of our misery was not yet| proper dependence on Him, who is able “ to/ vivid scenes of my early recollections, without ¥ 
full, for bere was some hope of escape in the| lift up the bands which hang down, and to con-| many painful emotions. But thanks to the i ii 


boat. Knife and axe were employed in cutting 
away tie bulwarks, in order to launch the long 
boat. The gripes were severed, and the chocks 
knocked away; but just as we were accom- 
plishing tie desired end, a voice, that seemed 











to come frem the bottom of the sea, shouted 
‘sail, ho!’ * Where away!’ cried the captain, 





firm the feeble knees.” In short, it reforms 
the beart, and disposes the mind to patience 
and resignation. 

I once bad a friend, with whom I lived in 
terms of the closest intimacy. We had sported 
together in childhood, and when worn down by 
fatigue, we reposed on the same pillow, and 


fluence of correct principles, early instilled, ! 
have not to deplore any of those great a 


which mark a whole life by their consequences. 
Mine is indeed, “the joy of grief,” which “li 





lasting aberrations from the path of rectitude, 


the memory of days that are past, is mournful” 
and pleasing to the soul.” Forgive therefore, 
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= the loquacity which is so natural to one at my 
ped time of Jife, and permit me to continue my tale 
ere of “ other years,” since I write of that which is 
vir: always the most pleasing to the gray head, to 
inl wit, of that time, “* when as a strong man we 
and rejoiced in our race.” For many years after 
In our separation, we zealously maintained a cor- 
Fine, respondence, which for a while seemed to defy 
ple even the mutability of human things. But 
Bs time gradually wore away that ardour which 
ike sorrow could not quench, and that fidelity 
ve which misfortune could not shake. Amid the 
“a accumulation of business, and the multiplicity 
Pr: of new relations to the world, our communica- 
ES tions gradually diminished, until they ceased 
aa entirely. Days, months, and years, rolled 
te , away, and the companion of my youth was sel- 
and dom thought of, save when his memory crossed 
this my mind in the hour of solitary reflection, or 
oy the trumpet of fame brought me the news of his 
ints rising reputation. ‘en years after the period 
ate of our first seperation, an unexpected change 
y of in my affairs, brought me once more within a 
8 te short distance of the habitation of my friend, 
the and with a heart full of the most pleasing anti- 
ther cipations, | prepared to jray him a visit. These 
and agreeable sensations were however greatly di- 
rach mipished, when on my nearer approach | heard 
> the that he lay at the point of death, and that his 
ted. exit was hourly expected. The memory of our 
~~ early friendship rusbed like a torrent upon my 
asa soul, and I flew on the wings of affection to his 
ind side. The servant met me at the door with a 
os a bow without a smile, and the dejected features 
rel of each succeeding inmate of the mansion, told 
y 28 me in a language not to be misunderstood, the 
rel awful solemnity of the scene which was to fol 
duis low. _A few moments was suflicient to prepare 
3 OB my mind for the interesting interview, and l 
tock was ushered into his chamber to wilness a spec- 
> thé tacle whose memory stil] caus: s the unbidden 
 Iaat tear to start. His bed was surrounded by 
were strange faces who appeared anxious to admin- 
» the ister something to his relief, but whose gloomy 
hora, silence told that humao skill and humaa exer- 
ae tions, were alike henceforth vain. 1 grasped 
me in agony the band which had so often been 
in clasped in the cordial embrace but itretur 
oil ned not the token of recognition! Its wonted 
or bit ‘pressure was no longer felt, and instead of the 
| had smile of joy, my eye met only a vacant and 
tear: fy BaMeaning gaze of idiotic surprise! The burn- 
. wos ee ing fever had deprived him of the noble faculty 
pride of reason, and little could be heard but inco- 
of the herent exclamations, and unintelligible sounds 
s soul Me Duthalfexpressed. He sometimes talked wildly 
dwelt of past events, and of friends long since depart- 
With ed. His friends were treated as strangers, and 
tions, the stranger he called his ** brother.” His eye 
rsuil no longer beamed with its former lustre, and 
of his those hands and those feet which were once 
. i strong to perform their office, were now cold 
ture’s and inanimate as the earth from whence they 
» raise Were taken. His enfeebled frame had dwin- 
ad de- to a mere skeleton, and wanting strength 
harles ,, to raise itself, was moved by the hands of oth- 
nighty . ers. His tong flowing locks which rivalled 
ced {0 even the raven in blackness, were shorn from 
begin- their crown, and nothing was seen but bald- 
by the Ress and putrifying sores! ‘Great God!” I in- 
il rest: Wardly exclaimed, “is such the lot of man! Is 
way this the end of that noble and Godlike being, 
ithout towhom we pay reverence, and whose glory 
the in. We so much admire! Whose head is lifted up 







‘M&e the tall cedars of the forest, whose branch- 
‘S$ cover the whole earth! But now how abject, 
i Ow impotent, and feeble! The lion can roar, 
pau wolf can howl, to his maker for food, 
sfy his hunger; but thou art more needy 
they! The infant may cry and be satisfied 
suck; but thou art more helpless than the 
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infant! Thy wants who can tell, and who can|wrestling in fierce conflict with his victim, 
measure the fulness of thy misery!’ As I was|they begin to fear and tremble, and are led on 
giving way to reflections like these, the first| by a natural and easy course of reflection, to 
transports of grief gradually subsided, and left| consider that solemn and important moment, 
me time to prepare to witness the dying mo-| when they shall be called away from this world 
ments of my friend, with more calmness and | and its endearments, to take up their abode in 
composure. The tide of life was fast ebbing |the dark and silent mansions of the dead. I 
away, and in a few hours the struggles of ex- | know that discourses of this grave and import- 
piring pature would cease, and ‘* the immortal | ant nature, have become rather antiquated and 
spirit delivered up to him who gave it.” It was | unfashionable, but it would be well for man’s 
indeed-to me a must solemn moment. Let him| present welfare and future happiness, if he 
who has born testimony to the dying moments|could be led much oftener ‘to consider his 
of the friend or the brother whom he has loved | latter end;” that he might ‘“‘ apply his heart 
as his own soul, pourtray the feelings of my junto wisdom.” Of its actual occurrence, at 
heart, for he alone can know the poignancy of |some period none cap doubt. And it matters 
my grief. In a short time the stillness which | not, if for purposes known only to himself, a 
reigned in the apartment, gave way to a ge-| merciful and wise providence, cuts us short in 
neral stir, and all became bustle and anxiety. |the bloom of manhood, or as Solomon has ex- 
Friends crowded around the couch of the de- | pressed it, ‘* When our breasts are full of milk, 
parting spirit in agonizing suspense, and again| and our bones are moistened with marrow;” 
—all was silent! ‘** The silver cord was loosed, |or whether he prolongs the period of our de- 
and the golden bowl was broken.”? That form | parture beyond the bounds usually assigned to 
which once glowed with health and animation, | human existence, the awful bour must come. 
whose very symmetry showed the makers hand, | And in the beautiful and emphatic language 
was transiormed into a dull senseless heap of|of ovr Saviour, ‘* Blessed are those servants, 
dust. That spirit which had so lately leaped! whon: the Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
at the sounds of mirth and gladness—who claim- | watching: verily I say unto you, that he shall 
ed asa birthright, honours, titles and distinction | gird himself, and make them to sit down to 
among his fellow men, had fled—we know not| meat, apd wil! come forth and serve them.” 
whither! Like the meteor of the evening, his AMENOPHIS. 
course was short, brillant and fleeting. 

Around us burnt the flickering lamps, that ee 
appeared to participate in the general gloom,| THE DYING MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 
and to add sorrow to this picture of human BY ELIZA RENNIE. 
wretchedness. There in one place, stood phi- : 
als of medicine, whose healing powers bad {ail- They tell me, love, that I must die— 
ed; and in another, were seen the cordials and | That s00b this faint and quivering breath 
stimulants, whose strengthening aid could vot | Must fail e’en thy dear name to sigh, 
prolong the stay of the dtsencumbered spirit. | And pause in death. 
Then followed the last pageant of mortality | . : ate 
The sable palls, and the siow and solemn tread Oh! joy, to think a spirit, crush’d 
of weeping mourners, showed that the ‘ man| And bruis’d like mive, shall Pr, to peace, 
was going to his long home.”’ Such is the end | Then let thy sorrows all be hush’d, 
of man. * He cometh forth as a flower and is | Thy murrours cease. 

yn; eeth also as a shadow, and con- | 

= m2 — oe pa of 8 en | The shot which strikes (he wounded bird, 
we behold him with wonder and admiration. | _ The storm which fells the blighted tree, 
We contemplate with feelings of astonishment | Are blows dealt ead by Merey’s word, 
and awe, the greatness of his achievments, and So, Death to me, 
the splendour and briltiancy of his exploits. : : 
We se in the number and strength of his | Heed not the idle tongues, which tell 
resources, and say in our hearts, ** What is | Twas thou who form d my early tomb, 
like unto man, and who shail oppose the power | '1¥28 L—l — d, for life, too hee 
of his arm.”? But no sooner has the sun of And wrought my doom! 
adversity risen on his strength, than he withers 
away; and we behold him the weak and frail | 
being, which the God of sature made him. We | 
see how vain is the help of inan in trouble, and | 
how utterly insufficient is his strength in the 
day of his calamity. As I have pondered vn | 
these things, surely said 1, callous indeed, must 
that heart be, and lost to every sense of virtue 
and humanity, who can witness the last mo- 
ments of a fellow being, no matter in what re- 
lation they may stand to each other, without 
feelings at once soiemn and painful. No mat- 
ter how humble the object, or how frequent the 
occurrence, if properly considered it will afford 
us both instruction and assistance. The idea 
of encountering death while at a distance froin 
us, possesses few or no terrors to the greatest 
partof man. They view the period of its oc- 
currence as so remote, and so enveloped in a 
long chain of circumstances and events, which 
they fancy is to precede it, that like the ostrich Your picture and the ring you gave, 
of the desert, who only hides its head from its} Close ’gainst my heart are firmly clasp’d,— 
pursuers, they repose in imaginary security, | The miser yields but to the grave 
while exposed to the dangers they are so anx- The gold he grasp'd. 
ious to avoid. But when suddenly aroused 
from thei¥ lethargy by the struggles and groans} Because I wildly o’er them wept, 
of labouring nature, and behold the giant‘ They hid my treasures from my eyes, 





J acksonborough, Geo. 





Be gay—forget—task pleasure’s pow’r 
To furnish days of sunny glee; 
I would not shade one passing hour, 
With thought of me. 


And yet to be forgotten quite!— 
No, no—thy poor, fond girl would fain 
Be sometimes summon’d to thy sight 
And love agaia. 


Let Memory’s glass give back my form, 
Such as when first | pledg’d my truth, 
With health and joy and feeling warm, 
And fresh with youth, 


/ 
T would not that thou now should’st see, 
My hollow eye, and faded cheek;—- 
Nay chide not woman’s vanity. 
Nor call me weak. 
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But | had mark’d the spot, and crept, heels, two hundred feet down the mountain in- | sympathy involuntarily farting: to,my eyes, I - 
And found my prize. to the torrent beneath, where he was whirled | pushed forward, wishife almost to forget I had % 
I bore my idols quick away— sr phoma against the rocks by the ee ever seen it.—Brand’s Journal, | 
Tiey since have slept upon my breast, of the current, ahd, much to my astonishment, —_—- ye ha 
And never from that home shall stray reached the opposite side of the river appa- LADIES” TOASTS,. be 
Till all’s at rest. rently little injured by his fall, but its services) yank at Baltimore, on the 4th July last. the 
were lost to usp presently the one with half our Old Bachel R hi , 1 
Remember that my dying kiss provisions lost its hold, and over and over he}. achelors—Kusty Unigarey ey Cd: bs 
Upon thy pictur’d semblance fell; wert, all the lassoes flew at him, when, after |J°Y 8 “gna a ae. we do va 
My sight grows dim, my all of bliss, bounding all down the mountain, they brought wit sols ce ik rig he “i vd a“ ”s én 
Farewell—farewell. him up just as he reached the torrent, thussa-| @skton—Like the silk-worm, she spins her 
. . . own coffia. Those of us who would look love- ar 
ving the poor animal aod our provisions; but ly ghoul pipe lia nei littl gee ote 
DANGER OF CROSSING THE ANDES.—The|we lost all our wine, some bread and beef, and | 'Y 804 d study Semprtioliy—a ite ¢ waist will as 
preparations for crossing the Andes, at Uspal-|a pot for boiling. * * * JEvery man took Oe ee dps sid a Butterfly. ee 
lata, (ibe last abode of man on the eastern |his station, and we crawled over as usual, on| , %9@7¢mony—~ ri egraeage S00 Ww meen 
side,) consist of laying in charcoal, making/our hands and knees: the mules then followed, | xa Paget porns ey oh bine r6e bi thinges. | 
snow-boots, covering stirrups with wool, to/and the most distressing work began; they got 8 poe "E Wen, earn the mystery.— of 
prevent the toes from being frost bitten, poun-| frightened, stumbled, and slipped, and cut} The Tene oe 0 fh a po td Ci 
ding chabvui, &c., all indispensably necessary | themselves with the hard snow, to that degree, | Pei ig aap a nee . ea hea i nee be 
before eutering the frozen regions. We adda/in their efforts to plunge through it, that the fell & Se tee oo. rd vad ne a h, vat 
picture of one of the first passes. We now |whole tract was covered with blood.—Several | ‘ yom “a “opty + ihe 8 no, aiore 
came to the Jaula, or Cage, from which the |lost their balance, and went flying down the} wee a first, ea Di not bear * durance lo’ 
pass has its name, where we took up our quar-| precipice, till they were brought up with as- pp A he r wand . ide 
ters for the night, under the lee of a solid mass |(onishing dexterity by the lassoes. One poor Ae o et 7 Fs Pit : cx eart— 
of granite, upwards of thirty feet square, with lanimal came rolling down, head over heels: st ring anes 4s wm dee hrc avarl ue: and ogle pl 
the clear beautiful heavens for our canopy.— | neither his struggies nor the lassoes could save | yo ~ please.— 2 ee, teerrae So ie se 
Well may this piace be called a cage; to give a| lim; he bounded like a all into the torrent, | Bonnets of Blue. he 
just idea of it would be next to impossible, for) where he roiled round and round, in vain strug-| On aki ree ie , + neat la 
i do not think a more wild or grander scene in | gling to stem its velocity, being dashed against| — its S called A pe 1% oie: 7 pi bag le 
nature could possibly exist: nevertheless, L) rocks and stunes till he was swept round a point, | oe — “ei ee an gs rae ee ad -_ eh 
shall attempta description. The foaming riv-|and 1 lost all sight of him. Another soon| are tee shi Miner td L intended to remain 
er, branching off into different channels, form- |foilowed, but was more fortunate than its com- | tere nein ae day. nag: the wag and 0 
ed by Luge masses of granite /aying in its|panion, fur he succeeded in gaining the oppo- | ret cown ene a Ae i * Sitter for bie ex 
course, rua between two gigantic mountains of |site shore, where, yery much to my astonish. | * a Ronen? pe er eiling om ame th 
about oue thousand five hundred feet high, and | ment, instead of seeing him laying with every epecee the door to call him, when I athens s200.. 
; , oat a ‘ ’ ” | suffocated with a dense cloud of smoke. Look- 
not more than two hundred yards distant from | bone in his body broken, he got up upon his}. 9 a i omer eh, 
each otlier; so that to look up at the summits legs, and began browsing among the rocks; and | reece A eel A eget oa gst 4 “. ra ) b fr = or 
of eitier, we had to lay our beads completely | thus we Jost the services of three. . OF the athirs, bol se Ped cewin wages Um 2: 
ce a Te i r } . iim the tongs with a laree fire- brand, smoking 
back on our shoulders, Sefore us, these tre-| Wesoon came to a desperate descent in the f full OW] lorry.” seid’ “whet 
mendous inountaias met in a poiat, round which | side of a m untein, all snow and hard frozen. | CUPUUNS: Nay, Jerry, sine : he = 
we had just passed, but now appeared as one! Now the Jabour of man commenced. It was itt pi ig ed _ ra ps ved ‘He. ‘ 
mountain, clusing our view in a distance of not) with great difliculty the poor peons, being load- half. is es a v4 iv pe: i red don’t te 
more (han four or five hundred yards; behind| ed, could keep their footing; several slipped we ow weet: ae ‘ et ’ me ‘ anti Sh. i haa b 
was the mizhty Cordillera, a mass of snow,|down many feet, and were all but going into) | \ncweitine here padeed fur the mncketo get 
appearing to biock up further progress, Thus| the torrent. One fell and rolled down a great off fe “a ss lace es tl ri ” ‘ 
were we compleiely shut up in a den ol! way, ortunately, with the assistance of his oa % nig ieee e1 
mighty mountains, to look up either way, be-|stics, saved himself from rolling into the tor-} ==> ai 
fore, vehind, right or left, excited astonish-| rent. ‘at nut until his ankle was dislocated to! 3 fi 
ment, awe, aod admiration: huge masses o!j the: that he could not rise to walk again; Day ee fe 
granite, tiat liad fallen from the awful heights | thus inst starting, losing his services, and | F jy st 
above, lay scattered abuut, and formed our va- | eucuilivesing us with a load more than we had fi } G xamaa 
The torrent, | 


rious shelters for the night. 
which new had become very formidable, rushed | 
down with fury, bounding and leaping over) 
the rugged rocks which lay in its course, keep-| 


ing up a continued foam and roar, close to our| 


aman to carry. The poor fellow was, from | , . 
neces-ity, compelled to crawl his way back to| ayy 
the mules again, for we could do nothing to as-| 
sist tiin. From hence nothing but snow was 


tu be seen, and it was truly painful to witness 
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f : ‘ ee GANT COPPER-PLATR ENGRAVINGS, 
wild resting place. The mules were straying| the j.bour and continued falling of the poor! ik 
Mis. ; aad : 

ok : 1 our| peons, at every step sinking up r knees.| 4, : Inn whey . . r 
about picking up the scanty shrubs; anc |! ons, at every tep sinking up to their knee | TERMS, %3 PER ANNUM.IN ADVANCE, 
wild, uncouth looking peons were anemtbiet As they stopped to take breath, their cries i et se 0 

. unde lee of arge rock,| were most di-tressing, being a lone drawn hey!} ~~ ayrae eg at} : 8 

ee oe we foe et 8 large rock.) a ae ti te ~~ PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 8, 1828. 
cooking their unfortunate guanaco, which al-\ uttered as if in the most dreadful agony, at t 
together rendered it a scene most truly wild| the same time leaning on their sticks for sup- E ; apes om et 

= ADERS 28 s. 
and surprising.—Here I was mitch astovished,| port, wiich would trequently penetrate so TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
on touching any part of my woollen givthing, jdeeply dato the snow as to throw them flat on} The description of the House Mountain and 2 
to find electric sparks fly out wherever 1 put}their faces, which the weight of their load | scenery in its vicinity is really an interesting I 
my hand: what was the cause of this, | am not| would bury in the snow, and cause them a great) production, and shall grace our next number. 
philosopher enough to know; but my compan- stew le to get out again. About 4p. m. it) The original Essay signed Amenophis, tho’ 
jon informed me, it was by vo means uncom-|came ona heavy mist of snow, and we arrived|of a grave character, will not we trust be ( 
mon in dry weather. However, never having | at the spot where lay the body ofthe poor peon| unacceptable to our readers generally-—the c 
heard or, seen it before, I take this opportunt- pe it hat! perished a few days ago. It was point: | writer will please accept our thanks, : 
ty of mentioning it; for I must own it rather|ed out ‘0 me by the man that was with him} We are again under obligations to our fair 
surprised me, on going to bed, to find fire fly when he died, whe gazed at ita moment; then| correspondent Louisa for the Address to the { 
out of my clothes. looking at me in the face, shook his head with | Muse in this sumber. ( 

Ps ” * = * 


much apparent feeling, lifted up his shoulders, 


: sre 
ano sighed 


| We present our patrons this week with aa 

The poor mules began stumbling, falling, --‘* Pobre companero,” poor com- | engraving of Miss Jane Porter—the authoress 

and slipping, but not losing their balance, slip-| panion, thea as if stifling a sigh to his memo: | of Thaddeus of Warsaw, and other popular no- 

ping on their haunches, at times thirty or forty |ry, lified up his load and hastened forward. | vels—as a frontispiece to the first volume—and A 
fect down the mountain; all this time the pe | ticre was reflection for me. 1 cast my eyes} have now two plates of fashions in the hands of | 
ons were shouting, roaring, and whirling their| first at his blanched corpse, now covered with | the engraver, which will be finished shortly and® 
lassoes: at last one mule lost its balance, andl 

over he went, roliing and bounding head over 


ssi 


snow, then at bis companion, then on thedrea-| forwarded to our patrons—those who have” 
ry regions around me, when, finding a tear of' complied with the terms of subscription, via. 
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payment in advance, shall have them cotoured 
free of the.extra charge, 

Many instances are known in which agents 
have received the amounts due from subscri- 
bers for the first volume, and still detain it in 
their own hands, whilst the subscribers unjust- 
ly appear as delinquents on our books.—We 
shall take it as a particular favour, if they will) 
remit the amount due ia their hands by the | 


' earliest mai!--ind those of our patrons who | 


are really friends to the work, will give a sub- 
stantial proc/ of it by sending in the amout due. 
—_—_ ee mead 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 





The Berkshire Amevican, says that the loss 
of pumpkins has been so great by the fresh io 
Connecticut, that he fears the people will not 
be able to celebrate “ Thanksgiving.” 

The Connecticut River rose 22. feet above 
low water mark at the last great freshet. 





M. Broussais, one of the most fashionable | 


hysicians of Paris, preteads to cure all disea- 
ses by bleeding and leeches. Ove of his patients 
however, was unconscivnable cuough to die. 


’ Jately, notwithstanding Ue application of 1800 | 


leeches. 

A new Novel is in the press at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It is called Tesumsal. Mrs. Dumont, the 
editor of a literary paper io that city, is the au- 
thor. Itis expected to be pretty good. 

Wheat was selling in Rochester, New York 
on the 23d inst. at $1 25 per bustiel, on the 
24th, at $1 5v. 





The anniversary of the Mouroe County Sab- | 


' 


bath School Union was celebrated in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. on the 23d inst, which was attended 
by about 1600 children, and 250 teachers. 

The monument to Wolfe and Montcalm, 
erected in the Upper Garden of the Chateau, 
at Quebec, the mason work of which is just 
finished, is a quadrangular column, abcut 50 
feet high, standing on a square pedestal, with 
steps to ascend, of agrey cut stone, 

There are now liviny o: 
the vicinity of Augusia, Geo. man and wife, 
' two persous whose aggregate ages amount to 

186 years. She is 90 and he 92. 








The steam-boat North America, capt Coch- 
rane, arrivedin Albany on Thursday aflernoon 
at 30 minutes past five, having made the pas- 
sage from New York in 10 hours and 30 min- 
utes. 





Tac THames Tunnet is said to be entirely 
atastand/ little more (than oue-tenth of the 
necessary sum baving been subscribed. 

Pour brokers in Worcester, at the Jate term 
’ of the court in that county, were fined $50 
@ach, for advertising Lottery tickets. 





= i 


The deaths in Baltimore last week amounted 
to 28—15 males, 13 females. 








The City Inspector of York reports the 


“40 men, 25 women, 35 boys, 27 girls. 


1 the Sandhills, in | 


The number of deaths in Philadel] phia during 
the last week were 91!,—viz 45 adults and 46 
Children, of whom 19 were uader one year of 


Meath of 127 persons during last week; viz.— 





VARIETY. 





THE PASSIONS. 

We are for ever exclaiming against the pas- 
sions: all the pains of man are imputed to them; 
we forget that they are also the sources of all 
the pleasures. There is nothing but the pas- 
sions, and the greater passions too, which have 
the power of elevating the soul to great things. 
| Without the passions, farewell to all that is 
|sublime, whether in manners or in words! the | 
|the fine arts would return into a second child- | 
|hood, and virtue itself become unimportant. 
l The sober passions make the ordioary mortal. 
Friendship is nothing more than circumspection | 
|if the dangers ofa friend leave our eyes open | 
j{o our owodangers, The circumscribed pas- | 
|sions degrade the extraordinary character, and | 
iconstraint annihilates both the dignity and en- | 
lergy of Nature, Diderot. 








| 

} 
| | 
HYMENEAL EXTRA! | 
| Marrtep, in this city, on Thursday evening 
(officiating priest not known) Tue Bacwetors | 
JouRNAL, to the celebrated YANKEE, and the} 
interesting Lirerary Gazerre. Success to 
the Triamyviri!! This respectable weekly bad 
for some time contemplated suicide, bat finally 
concluded to foilow the example of its editor, | 
and marry: Telmatre, tel valet.—Bow. of Taste | 








A half-witted callan, Join, who lived near 
Glasgow, was sent to the Laird of ‘ Cross-my- 
loof,”’ with a present of some game, from the | 
zaird Maxwell, of Brediland, near Glasgow. 
|The landlady being in the kitchen, asked him 
{to step in, and ordered the servants to give bim 
jsome bread and mill. the Laird} 
|heard of his arrival, he came down to enquire 
| what news the messenger brought of bis friend’s 
jfamily, During the conversation, the Laird 
;perceived a fly in the milk, and told Jobo to} 

take it out. ‘ Never mind,” said the siimple- 
i ton, ‘it’s no sae deep; it can wade out.” 
| master t k the hint, and ordered 
} 

} 


As soon as 





Fiie 
ook more milk. 
‘“*Diena trouble yourself” rejoined the lad 
“T’ve as muckle milk, as 1 hae bread for.’ 
This second hint produced the desired effect. 
Oriental Comp'iment.—Lady C. was on 
day rallying the Turkish ambassador concern 
jing its beiug permitted in the Koran, to ea 
| Mussulman to have many wives. *’ Tis truce,” 
replied the Turk, ‘and it permits it that th 
|husband may, In several, find the various ac- 
| complishments with many English women, like 
your ladyship, singly possess.” 


| 
| 
| 
' 
} 
} 
} 
{ 





Turkish Imprecation.—A Turk who had 
been for some time in Vienna, where the hat 
is always taken off in saluting an acquaint- 
ance, wishing to curse one of his fellow be 
lievers, said ** May thy soul have no more rest 
than the hat of a German.” 





JusticE BuUNDLE’s CHARGE TO THE GRAND 
Jury. 

All laws are laws, aad every law is Jaw; and 
laws are things foade by the lamycrs, to make 
men live according to the law, without any re- 
spect to the gospel; for that is another affair; 
and to be considered at another opportuniiy, 
and by another sort of men, and iv another 
menner. Vide Coke upon Littleton, chap 
10th, page 15th. But as (to the law.--Now 
there are some men that are good men and 
some men that are bad men, and the bad men 
are not the good men, and the good men are 


different sorts of men: and this we gather from 


Magna Charter, an old man ‘that lived in the 
reign of King John the Great. Now, if any are 


good men, there would be no need of laws; there- 


fore, ergo, the laws were made for bad men, and 
the good men have no business tvere with, nor 
no advantage to receive therefrom; Ergo, there- 
fore, thuse who receive advantage from the 


laws must be bad men: and so, ge’em, call 


up the prisoners and dispatch them as goon ag 
possible, for I must go out of town to-morrow. 





A Scotchman and an Irishman were sleeping 
at an inn together. The weather being ra- 
ther warm, the Scotchman in his sleep put his 
leg out of bed. A traveller, in passing the 
room door, saw him in this situation, and hay- 
ing a mind for a frolic, gently fixed a spur.on 
Sawney’s heel, who drawing his leg into bed, 
so disturbed his companion, that he exclaimed, 
‘* Arrah, my dear honey, have a care of your 


jgreat toe, for by my shoul you have fractured 
| the skull bone of my shins with those nails of 


yours I belaiv.”? The Scotchman being sound 


asleep, and some times perhaps not a little dis- 
turbed by olher companions, still kept scratch- 
ing poor Teague till his patience beir quite 


, 
s 


|spent he succeeded in rousing Sawney; who 


not a little surprised at finding a spur on his 
heel, loudly exclaimed, ‘ the ostler tas taken 
off my boots last night, and left on the spur.” 


HYVYRMENE AZ. 
Come laste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves tond pledges bre; 
With faith and es entw shy pe 
Loves bright untading wreath.— Old Play. 





TI 





At Washington, on Wednesday evening last 
by the Rev. Dr. Laurie, Bens. F. Ritren- 
House, Esq.of Milton, Pa. to Miss Isape., 
elder daughter of the Rey. Dr. Laurie, of 
Washington city. 


At Friends Meeting, Fallsington, on the 25th 
inst. Joun Wistar, of Salem, N. J. to Mar- 
GARET NEWBOLD; also, at the same time and 
place, Row.anp. G. Hazanrp, of Providence, 
R. 1. to CARoiine Newsotp both daughters of 
Jolin Newbold Esq. of Bucks county, Pa. 
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OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And When its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 





In this city, on the 25th inst. in the 84th yorr 
of his age, Joun James, formerly an extensi.e 
Merchagt. 


In New York, on Tuesday morning, Taom- 
as H. Sarrn, an eminent merchant of that city 
in the 49th year of his age. By the misfortunes 
and death of this noble spirited man, the poor 
man lost a gencrous friend, end the commerce 
four city one of ifs most active and enterpris- 
ing supporters. Possesed but a few years since 
of an ample fortune acquired by hisown suc- 
cessful industry, he has lived to see it dissipated 
by the disastrous changes of the times, and the 
arts ofother men. He hasleft to his family no 
inheritence but his debts, and a mame illustrious 
in the annals of private charity; as the friend of 
the poor and fatherless, the liberal patron of 
young and enterprising, the munificent sup- 






€ 











not the bad men, but the bad men and the good 
men, and the good men and the bad men are two 


porter of every institution of patriotism or 
philanthropy which city or country boasts of. 
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~ THE TWO COUSINS. 

« As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines more bright: 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fali, 
And she who means no mischief—does it all.” 


“ So here we are,” said Mary—to her cousin, 
as they entered their chamber, “ at the end of 
our fashionable tour;—did you notice the long 
piazza Isabel, and its tall pillars clothed to the 
top with woodbine?”’ 

‘ [ scarcely noticed the piazza,” said Isabel- 
“but really, they looked quite brilliant in the 
drawing-room, as we passed up the! stairs. I 
think we shall need to appear in our smartest, 
or we shall be overlooked in such an imposing 
company.” 

‘“‘ And that I hope we shall, Isabel—myself, 
1 mean,” said Mary; “1 came but to see, you 
know.” 

‘- Why not to see and be seen, cousin? This 
isa place where one’ would wish to appear to 
advantage.” 

Isabel knew that she was not destitute of the 
graces of form and feature, and the desire to 
display them never rose so quick in her heart 
as on the present occasion. 

She bad unlocked her trunk and was eagerly 
turning over the contents, apparently in search 
of something missing;—** Why, they must be 
in yours, Mary; pray unlock and see—my 
white satin and lace dress—they can’t have 
been left behind!” 

Mary’s trunk was examined; then the con- 
tents of the other were again hauled over and 
over, with increasing looks of concern. But 
the missing things could not be found. They 
had been done up, and with some other orna- 
mental articles, were overlooked in packing. 

The poor girl was actually pale with disap- 
pointment. She experienced a dismay of the 
heart at this sudden dissipation of her dreams of 
display, as overwhelming for the moment as if 
some real calamity had happened to darken her 
prospects for life. ‘ Was there ever any thing,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘so-vexatious! why, I can’t 
stay here, Mary—lI shan’t be fit to be seen. 
Do tell a servant to call brother George, and 
see if it is not possible to despatch a messenger 
after them.” 

«‘ What three hundred miles, Isabel, for a 
few fine things to wear a week?—But never 
mind, you shall wear my white satin and lace 
dress, and whatever else I can furnish to supply 
your deficiencies; they will fit you as well as 
your own, and are superfluous to me: I only 
brought them to gratify aunt Isabel, who would 
have us to be dressed alike.” 

‘* She thinks I am never so pretty as when I 
look like you,” replied Isabel. ‘+I can’t rob 
you, Mary—you are always so good and gen- 
erous—you shall wear them yourself, and I,” 
she continued, making an effort to be gay, 
“ will get into a corner and see the admiration 
which you will attract; I shan’t be quite lost 
to the party, for I shall serve to set you off to 
advantage.” 

Mary however insisted, and indeed declared 
that the articles should remain in her trunk 
unless Isabel wore them; and the latter, yielded 
to her cousin’s generosity, and her own reviv- 
ing ambition, accepted her offer—but half sel f- 
reproached; and thus they betook themselves 
to the toilette. 

‘¢ Pray help me fix these curls, Mary—don’t 
you think we look burnt with the sun?—there, 
that will do—how beautifully that music sounds 
—that will do—just right—they are promen- 
ading by the sound—indeed, Mary, you will 
look prettier than I, after all—that blue belt 


lin—wont you have one bunch of those flowers? 
—let me fixthem in your hair—how beautifully 
white they are—why, you look like a shepherd- 
ess—I am sure, Mary, you wont need to: feel 
awkward”—and thus she kept talking, partly 
to encourage her cousin, and partly to suppress 
the risings of self-disapprobation which shecould 
not altogether avoid feeling for having accept- 
ed her cousin’s offer. 

Prepared to descend, the two cousins, who 
were yet in their teens bya couple of years, 
proceeded with fluttering hearts, along with the 
brother of Isabel, to mix with the assemblage 
below. Each was attired according to her 
own taste, notwithstanding the misfortune that 
had happened. The simplicity of Mary’s dress 
suited the simplicity of her sweet expressive 
face. Isabel was dressed for effect: she sparkled 
and glowed with ornaments; while Mary wore 
a simple chain upon her neck, and the white 
sprig of flowers in her hair. The beautiful 
form of Isabel showed with peculiar grace 
through the light transparency that enveloped 
it; her cousin’s was not less beautiful, zoned 
with delicate blue. ‘The one was fascinating, 
the other lovely. 

The world was fresh to both. They were 
yet inexperienced in the illusiveness of its vis- 
ions.—Life, to young minds, is like the landscape 
to the traveller. Between the spot on which 
he stands and the far-off outline which limits 
his vision, there area thousand bright objects 
rejoicing in the sun, but when he has passed 
beyond them all, and the day has gone down, 
he looks*back on that landscape in its mantle 
of mist, and those thousand bright objects are 
turned into shadows. Such is experience. 
And thus lay the world before our young he- 
roines. Yet they saw it in different lights, ac- 
cording to their different tastes, and the 
different manners in which they had been edu- 
cated. Isabel bebeldit in the brightness ofa 
May morning; the more chastened imagination 
of her cousin was accustomed to comtemplate 
it in the soft but rich lustre of the setting sun 
of autumn. ‘ 

A week went by, and Pleasure had flown her 
round—her round of gay assemblages and se- 
reuades and dances, when Isabel said to her 
cousin, as they retired to the rest of their 
chamber. 





‘I am sick of this place, I am sure, Mary.’ 

*‘ Sick! cousin. Why you are the reigning 
belle of the day. Indeed, Isabel, you are quite 
the centre of attraction, and the envy of half 
the fine ladies here.” 

‘Iam the centre to nothing but folly,’ said 
Isabel, ‘ bow cou/d brother George introduce 
to me that frivolous young Dr. B. of Albany; 
who had no other claim on his notice, and none 
at allon mine—than his having been one of 
George’s classmates—expelled too, for disso- 
lute conduct:—and what should Dr. B. do of 
course, but make me the acquaintance of all 
the whiskered triflers of the place. I am per- 
secuted and vexed with their attentions—above 
all, with the ‘civil things’ which they utter 
for compliment. Why did not you contrive to 
relieve me this evening. Mary, from that irk- 
some Mr. Q. who stood up before me or paraded 
at my side, be where I would, and was so 
assidously polite that there was no detaching 
myself from him?’ 

‘I did think of sending George to beg you 
to join our pleasant groupe in the corner, but 
you seemed quite happy in the society of Mr. 
Q. Isaw you smiling very graciously in reply 
to his attentions.’ 

‘ Smiles are not always happiness nor com- 
placency either: I am sure mine were not, for 





contrasts very pretty with your neat white mus- 


I was tired out of measure.’ 


* He seemed a man of fashion.’ 
‘How I longed tobe quit of him! Why he 


stood up before me, all breathing of perfumes, 


and entertained me a full hour with nothing but 
Eclipse, and the great horse race, and his wa- 
ter dog and spaniel, and all such gallant non- 


sepse—besides the pretty compliments whic 


he contrived to mix with it.’ 

‘The compliments were for you, I suppose; 
the rest of his discourse was incense to himself, 

‘ Mere self-adulation;—and you,’ continued 
Isabel, ‘ was all the while enjoying the conver- 
sation of the intelligent Mr. L. That Mr. L, 
by the way, is becoming quite partial to you, 
1 perceive.’ 

‘You must be very discerning, for he has 


given no proofs of it.’ 


‘ A secret to you it naturally may be, but it 
is evident to me.* 

* He does not, at least,’ rejoined Mary, ‘at. 
tach himself to me wherever I go, like those 


you complain of.’ 


‘ But his eyes follow you though his feet do 
not—why you need not color cousin—I should 
be prouder of his company than of a hundred 
such accomplished triflers as] have met with 
here.—He is so intelligent and cheerful, and 
so manly and sincere, that one cannot help be- 
ing conscious of pleasure in bis society. The 
others may be beauz, but he is the true gentle- 
man.’ 

‘The courts of folly,’ Mary remarked,— 
‘sometimes become the school of wisdom. They 
will prove so to you, Isabel. The week you 
have spent here, though you have not experi- 
enced all the light-hea:i:] happiness you an- 
ticipated from it, will be setdown among 
the lost weeks of your iife. You have been 
learning by experience » .at I learned by pre- 
cept. My mother has oftcn remarked to me, 
that the world will regarc us very much as we 
regard the world. It will assign us those 
circles in which we fit ourselves to move. If 
we aflect the society of the gay—-if we assume 
4 dress and manner to attract their admiration, 
it is natural to expect that it shall make them 
our.,companions; and as the vain idola‘ors of 
dress and fashion gather about us, the truly ree 
fined will leave us to our congenial associates. 
—How many mistaken people, my mother is 
accustomed to observe, by adopting an osten- 
tatious style of living, and by educating their 
sons and daughters with a view of fashionable 
accomplisments rather than to a true elevation 
of character,attract to the acquaintance of their 
families, those who are far from being of the 

best class of society, in respect either to culti- 
vation of mind or true refinement of manners. 
Light-minded triflers become the companiors 
| of their sons, and fops flatter their daughters. 
| And in proportion as this sort of people become 
familiar at your house, your more valuable 
acquaintances will gradually fall off. You may 
invite them ever so sincerely and make them 
ever so welcome, yet they willhardly persuade 
themselves that their unostentatious manners 
are congenial to a place where a different sort 
of people are so free to come.’ 

‘Your mother,’ replied Isabel, ‘is a happy 
exemplification of her doctrine. With the 
means of magnificence, all about her is simple 
and plain; and Iam always struck with the 
goodness and good sense of the conversation in 
ber parlor.--Every body is charmed with her 
society, and feels aconsciousness of elevation 
in the circle ot her friends. I have always res- 
pected her good sense and revered her worth, 
while I thought her plan of education not quite 
so happy. But I shall learn tomake her 
my own.—TIs is getting late, Mary, and I will 
bid you good night; and when we next visit the 
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Springs you shall wear yonr fine things your- 
self.’ 

¢ And have your fine beaux too, at my elbow, 
I suppose,’ replied Mary; ‘1 thank you, indeed 
cousin.” 

POSTCRIPT. 

There is a sequel to this story, which the 
lapse of several years enables metoadd. But 
 ithardly need be told, especially since the 
moral is furnished in the above conversation. 

Our heroines returned to their homes, and Is- 
abel, no doubt, was soon forgotten of all her 
fickle admirers; and would have been glad to 
have as soon forgotten them. Nevertheless 
they had taught her a lesson which it would 
be happy if other young ladies would learn as 
well as she. 

The cousins returned to the Springs the 
next season—Isabel as bride-maid to Mary. 
The happiest of brides she had reason to be, il 
excellence of heart and mind, still more than 
the grace of his mauly person and manner, 


could make Mr. L. a partner according to her 


» fancy. 





NATURE’S FAREWELL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The beautiful is vanished, and returns not. 
COLERIDGE’S WALLENSTEIN. 


A Youth rode forth from his childhood’s home, 


Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshest 
rill, 
Thirst which no fountain on earth can still! 


‘“¢ Farewell—when thou comest again to thine 
own, 

Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone! 

Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer!—Farewell! (arewell!— 


And asomething of gloom on his spirit weigh’d, 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade; 
But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 
How deep were the oracles nature spoke. 


WALTZING. 


However I approve, or permit rather, such 





inevitable amusements as quadrilles, I cordially 
}abhor, conden, and renunciate, under all 
| their denominations, both waltzes and waltz 
fers. The waliz is formally forbidden by the 
| Bible. I once wrote a dissertation to prove 
| this, which was read by my maideu aunt, an 
{old clergyman, and bis lame nephew, and so 
higbly approved of by each, that 1 had the in 
tention of publisbing it, and dedicating it to the 
| King, as head of the church, and distributing 
}it gratis at the door of every assembly-room 
| during the season, from Spa to Cheltenham. 1 
| see no difference between ap inveterate old 
| waltzer and Potiphar’s wile. 
measure reprobated by Horace; and Lord By- 


Through the crowded paths of the world to| ron, (who, | am glad to perceive, showed dispo 


roan, 
And the green k 


“ Wherefore, ¢ ‘eamer, away so fast? 


Long would’st thou linger in doubt and fear, 
Thy heart’s free laughter, thy sunny hours, 


wild flow’rs. 


* Under the arch by our mingling made, 

Thou and thy brother have gaily played, 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 
_ But as ye have inet there—oh! never more!” 





© On rode the youth—and the boughs among, 
) Thus the wild birds o’er his pathway sung,— 
/>* Wherefore so fast unto life away? 

* Thou art leaving forever thy Joy in our lay! 





again, 


Afar from the foliage its love will dwell, 


sitions to be converted before his death, and 





—_ 
For I say it, as of a certainty of which there 
needeth little proof, that sooner shall the dew 
which is once shaken be renewed, or the bril- 
liancy of the butterfly once brushed off be re- 
freshed, than the purity of a maiden whicli hath 
felt the touch and soil of a waltzer. ‘ All that?’ 
will come time enough, as any mother will tell; 
but as ladies were never intended to have se- 
veral husbands, so do I see no good reason why 
they should crave or have, in their lieu, several 
or sundry waltzers. I have thus lengthily ex- 
tended my caution, because, if there be any 
abuse of the age more besetting than another, 
it is surely this: nor for this reason only do I 
cry, but because none other so disparages, or 
brings into evil repute, the innocent and moral 
profession of travelling. Germany is said to 
be always waltzing—when it is not smoking. 
France is a giddy-heeled and giddy-headed 
nation, and the Rhine but a poor cordon sani- 
taire against the contagion. Italy has nothing 
to lose, and it is of less moment whether she 
waltzes or not. But why should | speak? Is 
England vice-suppressing, bible-reading, 
preaching, praying, preper, perfect Engiand, 
—is England herself pure? Are there uot, at 








This is the lonic 


this this very moment that I write, mothers 


| and daughters in every ball room, performing 
| before hundreds these impious rites? A girl 


| waltzes before she can well stand-—before she 
|ias cut her nails or teeth, What can we 
| expect from others, when we are the first to 
spread the pestilence ourselves? Why search 
for pagans abroad, when we have them at them 
|at home? Why seek to improve the morals of 








es whisper’d as he pass’d, | had he lived to my age, would have been still| the Hindoo widcws, when we cannot prevent 


\farther convinced of the vanity of all flesh,)| our own daughters from waltzing.—ELpoN’s 
| Lord Byron, I say, has dedicated his powerful | TRAV. ORACLE, 


“ Know’st thou with what thou art parting here, | talents to the extirpation of the same abuse. | 
{was never nearer marrying imprudently than 
It is the champaigne of 
Thou bast left in our shades with the spring’s | the art; a single round is sufficient to intoxicate. 


after my first waltz. 
| 


| Abednego could not pass it. 


| perceive even the smoke. 


| of leaving off trains and hoops. 


UNSHIPPING A DOG’S RUDDER. 


A veteran tar, who had served under the 


| lt is a fiery furnance; Shadrach, Meshech, and | late Lord Vincent, many years in the capacity 

I think it neces- 
sary thus to cry out, in good season, * fire!” 
because it is usually avery long time before 
|the stupidity of our present generation can | his villa. Jack had not long been in possession 
I should like to see | of his pew post, when be perceived every morn- 
'our great grandmothers at such a spectacle. 
i“ This,”? might they well exclaim, ** has come 
The most de- 
}cent among them is not better than an Hero- | 


of boatswain, on getting past exertion, was 
| appointed by the latter in grateful memory of 
his former conduct, a kind of sab-gardener, at 


ing, on walking over the gardens, that sevcral 
of the beds were pawed about, and the borders 
destroyed, indicating by their marks, the steal 
thy visits of some canine wanderer. Jack im- 





| dias.’"—And how could it be otherwise ?—the | mediately communicated the news to his Lord- 


| snares are manifold, the fowler active, and the 
“Thou may’st come to the summer woods| poor bird blindfold. 





ship, who concurred with him ia his opinion as 


First mademoiselle (or | to its cause, and advised him to go to the gar- 
| miss if she has not travelled) dances with made- 
And thy heart have no echo to meet the strain, | moiselle—and surely there is no harm in that;| the intruder a warm welcome. 


|— then, miss, or mademoiselle, finds she bas a! 


| den a few hours earlier some morning, and give 
Jack accord- 
ingly did so—hiding himself in a shrubbery, he 


A change must pass o’er thee! —Farewell! fare- | brother, which is one point gained in tbe chain, | soon espied a long lean dog, spring upon the 
brace whom shall I say, if not by the devil?—| garden wall, and jumping into the grounds, 

| then the brother becomes (he cousin—german,| begin running about and exploring with a de- 
On rode the youth: and the founts and streams | of course, for a week or two, but afler that, oD| gree of activity and keenness, the depth of a 
P Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams: | he goes, from first to second, and from second| strawberry bed. Jack watched for an oppor- 
“We have becn thy playmates through many | to third; so that, before the month is out, he| tunity, and at the moment the dog burrowed his 


well. 


a day, 
_ Wherefore thus leave us?—Oh! yet delay! 
once to the sound of our mirth, 


5 intend 
Fer thee" {is a melody passing from earth! 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow 













glee 





_ And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 








part, 
What should it do for a burning heart! 


















“Thou wilt visit the scene of my childhood’s 


W ith the breath of the world on thy spirit free, 
Passion and sorrow its depths will have stirr’d, 


© Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no 








has arrived atthe thirty-third or forty-third;| head out of sight in the earth, the tar stole be- 
and at last the whole of her acquaintances are| hind him with a spade, and at a blow struck off 
cozened, and the relationship, in the spirit of} 
an embracing, and waltzing philanthropy, 
s)'reads out to an entire world! Aud when now} his Lordship came into the garden, Jack ac- 


the end of his tail; the dog sprung over the gar- 
|den wall again yelping. Some time after when 





|she has not one to refuse, she begins to chovso,| egsted him, “ All right, your honour, we were 


looser union of the two. 





The peace it Could once on thy beart bestow. |and things travel to such a pess, that I protest) boarded by a dog sure enough, of a long sharp 
I think a German marriage is the lighter andj sailing build, rather white about the bows, and 
It is quite right that) dark in the midships.” And what did you do 
young ladies and not a wit less old ladies, should) to him, Jack?” 
see and be seen, in order to be married; they | way here any more.” “ You did not kiil him 
are only taking proper means to second the| Jack?”’—* Oh, no please your honour, I laid by 
designs of Providence. I do therefore ardently | upon the look-out there in the shrubbery, and 
beseech all parents, as havingAbe bowels of 


‘*] prevented his finding his 


a} when J seen him dowse his bows into the straw- 


parent myself, to look well to it, ere they en- berry bed, I dropped softly astern, and with this 


trust wittingly and willingly such tender flow-| here tool, unshipped his rudder, you see, that’s 
ers to the handling and spoiling of the evil one.{ all.”’ 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


ADDRESS TO THE MUSE, 
Whither! oh whither hast thou flown 
Companion of the silent hour, 
Though solitary and alone, 
To soothe this heart, thou hast the power. 


Oh! come again with magic sway, 
Flow in numbers soft and low, 
Beguile the griefs of weary day, 
And gild the clouds of constant woe. 


Thou canst not from the heart remove, 
A fixed and settled care, 

Like opia‘es, thou canst only soothe, 
For still the grief is there. 


Yet still when evening shades appear 
Thy pensive form I love to greet, 

Though simple, lowly, thou art dear 
To me, thy wildest notes are sweet. 


My morn of life has passed away, 
And with it all its gladness, 

And soberer views now close the day, 
With something like of sadness, 


Oh! who that’s trod this world’s dall round, 
Of never ending care, 
Bliss unalloyed, have ever fc-:nd, 
Or joy without a tear. 
Phila. Sept. 1c28. 


LOUISA. 





BYRON, 


Upon his departure from Eng!and, wrote the follow- 
ing beautiful and tender verses, which may well 
stand in compsrison witb the celebrated lines on a 
similar subsequent occasion,—‘* Fare thee well, 
and if forever,”’ 


’Tis done! and shivering in the gale 
The bark unfolds her snowy sail, 

And whistling o’er the bended mast, 
Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast. 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because I cannot love but one, 


But could I be what I have been, 

And could | see what I have seen— 
Could I repose upon the breast 
Which once my warmest wishes blest, 
I should not seek another zone, 
Because I cannot love but one, 


*Tis long since I beheld that eye, 
Which gave me bliss or misery; 
And I have striven, but in vain, 
Neyer to think of it again; 

For though I fly from Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 


As some lone bird without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate; 

I look around, and cannot trace 
One friendiy smile or welcome face: 
And even in crowds Pm stil! alone, 
Because I cannotiove but one. 





And { will cross the whitening foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home: 


Till I forget a faise fair face, 

I ne’er shal! find a resting place: 
My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
But ever love, and loye but one, 


The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where fricudship’s or love’s softer glow} 
May smile in joy or soothe in wo; 

But friend or lover | bave none, 
Because | caanet love but one. 


I go! but wheresoe’er I flee 

There’s not an eye will weep for me, 
There’s not a k nd congenial heart 
Where | can claim the meanest part; 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 
Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 


To think of every early seene— 

Of what we are, and what we’ye been— 
Would whelm some softer hearts with woe: 
Bat mine, alas! has stood the blow, 

Yet still beats on as it begun, 

And never truly loves but one, 


Aad who that dear, lov’d one may be 

Js not for vulgar eyes to see;— 

And why that love was carly crost, 
Thou knowest the best—I feel the most: 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have lov’d so long, and lov’d but one. 


V’ve tried another’s fetters, too, 

With charms, perchance, as fair to view; 
And I would fain have lov’d as well— 
But some unconqueratle spell 

Forbade my bleeding breast to own 

A kindred care for aught but one. 


*Twould soothe to toke one lingering view 
And bless thee in wy last adieu; 

Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 

For him who wanders o’er the deep, 
Though wheresce’er my bark may run, 

1 love but thee—1 love but one, 


TO THE HUSBAND By THE BRIDE, 


When fortune’s gone, when friends forsake, 
And ills that dearest joys can sever, 
Then | have one that { can make 
The friend that loves, aud loves forever. 


If now amid life’s pageantry, 
His smile is ever ccar lo me, 
When clouds of disappointment fly, 
How dear then, that smile must be. 


Our sun of life now swectly shines, 
And all around partakes the joy, 
That flows from happiness combined 
With purest bliss without alloy. 


But ah! the day must yet arrive, 
When moments blest shall be no more— 
When friends that we most dearly prize, 
Must wake on peaceiul Jordan’s shoie. 


Then to the God that shields the lone, 
Vil raise my supplicating eye, 

And kneeling down before the throne, 
Implore a blessing from on high. S. 





To a suicide Bug burnt in my Candle. 


Wee, bizzen, flickerin, glaiket, beastie! 

What Deil is louging in your breastie, 

That gars ye rin your nose so hastie 
Amanug the fire 

Sith! an ** Auld Hornie” digna taste ye, 
I’se be a liar. 


[ maun say ye’re a graceless wight 
To be sae taken wi’ a light— 
Soon as my candle shavvs at night, 
Pop! i’ the window, 


Headlong ye’rein’t wi’ a’ your might— 
tcorched to a cinder! 


Sma’ grace by ither fules to mend 
Ye ne’r hae harkit to a friend, — 


| Nay—though ance singed, ye have been ken. 


ned 

Agen to try it— 
[ trow ye found your /utfcr end 
Nae gainer by it. 


Wee buggie! was it loo’ 0’ fame, 

That gar’d ye fry your bonny wame’ 
Was it to hae asplendid name 

Unco in story? 
Did’st envy orimstone Deils their fame— 
Aud a’ for glory? 


Had ye been man, | conld nae wonder 

At siccan glorious, godlike blunder— 

But bugs vo’ sense suld nae be number 

Sic damming flashes, 

But ken the end of Glory’s thunder 

Is sinoke and ashes, 
‘ToM THE RHYMER, 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 


Here sleep, dear Daughter, all alone 
With aching hearts we leave thee. 
To thee our sorrows are not known, 
Nor can our abseuce grieve thee. 


And daughter! ‘Us a quiet bed; 
No danger shall come nigh thee; 
The storms that rage above thy head, 
Shall all pass harmless by thee. 


Thy grave we never more may see, 
Nor e’en in death rest near thee, 

Yet shalt thou not forsaken be; 
Our presence could not checr thee, 


But angel forms, to guard thy dust, 
Shall ceaseless hover o’er thee, 

?Till He who gave thee life at first, 
In brighter worlds restore thee. 


— 


A Good Joke.—One of the best political ane 
acdotes which we have heard fuera long time, 
has just been related to us of our friend Benny 
Bridgeville. Every body knows Ben as a 
thorough going Jackson man. His friends, 
(Jackson’s friends) importuned him for some 
lime previous to the last 4th of July, to raisea 
hickory on that day. He at last consented, 
and being out of firewood hit upon the follow: 
ing expedient to geta supply: The first Jack- 
son man he met he addressed with, *{ wanta 
hickory toraise on the 4th; ‘Why,’ says bis 
friend, ‘I will bring you one.’ You wont dis 
appoint me. ‘Certainly not.’ The next one 


bring one—and on the morning of the 4th, the 
major found himself in possession of several 
cords of hickory, a good long pole to raise for 
the hero, and a pleasant laugh at his friends. 
Belvidere Appollo. 


—* 
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he met—the third and fourth, all promised to 
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